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often called to welcome the various productions of our statesmen 
and professional men, they in turn will not look contemptuously 
upon learned and ingenious philologers, to whom they owe 
some obligations, for their critical labors. We may fairly apply 
to every species of eloquence and oratory in our own language, 
what Cicero remarked concerning his ; Solum quidem et quasi 
fundamentum oratoris vides locutionem ernendatam et Latinam. 
By conforming to his own rigid maxim, we never find either 
that his sentiment was impoverished, or that his vehemence 
was checked, or that his imagination was held in durance and 
chains. 



Art. VII. — The Songs of Scotland, Ancient and Modern ; 
with an Introduction and Notes, Historical and Critical, 
and the Characters of the Lyric Poets. By Allan Cun- 
ningham. In four volumes. London. 1825. 12mo. 

It is remarkable, that poetry, which is esteemed so much 
more difficult than prose among cultivated people, should uni- 
versally have been the form which man, in the primitive stages 
of society, has adopted for the easier developement of his ideas. 
It may be, that the infancy of nations, like that of irtdividuals, 
is more taken up with imagination and sentiment than with 
reasoning, and is thus instinctively led to verse, as best suited, 
by its sweetness and harmony, to the expression of passionate 
thought. It may be, too, that the refinements of modern criti- 
cism have multiplied rather than relieved the difficulties of the 
art. The ancient poet poured forth his carmina incondita, 
without any other ambition than that of accommodating them to 
the natural music of his own ear, careless of the punctilious 
observances, which the fastidious taste of a polished age so 
peremptorily demands. However tliis may be, it is certain, 
that poetry is more ancient than prose in the records of every 
nation, and that this poetry is found in its earliest stages almost 
always allied with music. Thus the Rhapsodies of Homer were 
chanted to the sound of the lyre by die wandering bards of 
Ionia ; dius the cidiarcedi of the aucient Romans, the Welch 
harper, the Saxon gleeman, the Scandinavian scald, and the 
Norman minstrel, soothed the sensual appetites of an unlettered 
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age by the more exalted charms of poetry and music. This 
precocious poetical spirit seems to have been more widely dif- 
fused among the modern than the ancient European nations. 
The astonishing perfection of the Homeric epics, makes it 
probable, it is true, that there must have been previously a dili- 
gent cultivation of the divine art among the natives.* 

The introduction of the bards Phemius and Demo'docus into 
the Odyssey, shows also that minstrelsy had long been familiar 
to Homer's countrymen. This, after all, however, is but con- 
jecture, as no undisputed fragments of this early age have come 
down to us. The Romans, we know, were not till a very late 
period moved by the impetus sacer. One or two devotional 
chants, and a few ribald satires are all that claim to be antiqui- 
ties in their prosaic literature. 

It was far otherwise with the nations of modern Europe. 
Whether the romantic institutions of the age, or the warmth of 
classic literature not wholly extinguished, awakened this general 
enthusiasm, we know not ; but no sooner had the thick dark- 
ness, which for centuries had settled over the nations, begun to 
dissipate, than the voice of song was heard in the remotest 
corners of Europe, where heathen civilization had never ven- 
tured ; from the frozen isles of Britain and Scandinavia, no less 
than from the fertile shores of Italy and Provence. We do 
not mean, that the light of song was totally extinguished, 
even at the darkest period. It may be faintly discerned in' the 
barbaric festivals of Attila, himself the dieme of more than one 
venerable German romance ; and at a later period in the com- 
paratively refined courts of Alfred and Charlemagne. 

But it was not until the eleventh or twelfth century,, that re- 
finement of taste was far advanced among the nations of Europe; 
that, in spite of all the obstacles of a rude, unconcocted dialect, 
the foundations and the forms of their poetical literature were cast, 
which, with some modification, they have retained ever since. 
Of these the ballads may be considered as coming more imme- 
diately from the body of the people. In no country did they 
take such deep root as in Spain and Scotland ; and although 
cultivated more or less by all the northern races, yet nowhere 
else have they had the good fortune, by dreir own intrinsic 
beauty, and by the influence they have exerted over the popular 

* Nee dubitari debet quin fuerint ante Homerum poette. Cic, 
Brut. 18. 
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character, to constitute so important a part of the national litera- 
ture. The causes of this are to be traced to the political rela- 
tions of these countries. Spain, divided into a number of petty 
principalities, which contended with each other for preeminence, 
was obliged to carry on a far more desperate struggle for ex- 
istence as well as religion, with its Saracen invaders ; who, after 
advancing their victorious crescent from the Arabian desert to 
the foot of the Pyrenees, had established a solid empire over 
the fairest portions of the peninsula. Seven long centuries was 
the ancient Spaniard reclaiming, inch by inch, this conquered 
territory; thus a perpetual crusade was carried on, and the fer- 
tile fields of Andalusia and Grenada became the mimic theatre 
of exploits similar to those performed by the martial enthusiasts 
of Europe, on a much greater scale, indeed, on the plains of 
Palestine. The effect of all this was to infuse into their popular 
compositions a sort of devotional heroism, which is to be looked 
for in vain in any other. The existence of the Cid, so early as 
the eleventh century, was a fortunate event for Spanish poetry. 
The authenticated actions of that chief are so nearly allied to 
the marvellous, that, like Achilles, he forms a convenient nu- 
cleus for the manifold fictions in which successive bards have 
enveloped him. The ballads relating to this doughty hero have 
been collected into a sort of patchwork epic, whose fabrica- 
cation thus resembles diat imputed to those ancient poems, 
which some modern critics have determined to be but a tissue 
of rhapsodies executed by different masters. But, without com- 
paring them with the epics of Homer in symmetry of design 
or perfection of versification, we may reasonably claim for 
them a moral elevation not inferior, and a tone of courtesy and 
generous gallantry altogether unknown to the heroes of the 
Iliad. 

The most interesting of the Spanish ballads are those relating 
to the Moors. This people, now so degraded in every intellec- 
tual and moral aspect, were, as is well loiown, in the ninth and 
tenth centuries, the principal depositaries of useful science and 
elegant art. This is particularly true of the Spanish Caliphate ; 
and more dian one Christian prelate is on record, who, in a su- 
perstitious age, performed a literary pilgrimage to the schools of 
Cordova, and drank from these profane sources of wisdom. 
The peculiarities of oriental costume ; their showy military ex- 
ercises ; their perilous bull feasts and cane fights ; their chivalric 
defiance and rencontres with the Christian knights on the 
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plains before the assembled city ; their brilliant revels, romantic 
wooings, and midnight serenades, afforded rich themes for the 
muse ; above all, the capture and desolation of Grenada, that 
' city without peer,' the ' pride of Heathendom,' on which the 
taste and treasures of the western Caliphs had been lavished for 
seven centuries, are detailed in a tone of melancholy grandeur, 
which comes over us like the voice of an expiring nation.* 

One trait has been pointed out in these poems most honora- 
ble to the Spanish character, and in which, in later times, it has 
been lamentably deficient, that of religious toleration ; we find 
none of the fierce bigotry, which armed the iron hand of the 
Inquisition ; which cooly condemned to exile or the stake a 
numerous native population for an honest difference of religious 
opinion, and desolated with fire and sword the most flourishing 
of their Christian provinces. f 

The ancient Spaniard, on the contrary, influenced by a more 
enlightened policy as well as by humanity, contracted familiar 
intimacies, nay, even matrimonial alliances, with his Mahometan 
rivals, and the proudest of their nobles, did not disdain, in an 
honest cause, to fight under the banners of the Infidel. It 
would be a curious study to trace the progress and the causes 
of this pitiable revolution in national feeling. 

The Spaniards have good reason to cherish their ancient 
ballads, for nowhere is the high Castilian character displayed 
to such advantage. Haughty, it is true, jealous of insult, and 
without die tincture of letters, which throws a lustre over the 
polished court of Charles and Philip; but also without the 
avarice, the insatiable cruelty, and dismal superstition, which 

* An ancient Arabian writer concludes a florid eulogium on the 
architecture and local beauties of Grenada in the fourteenth century, 
with likening it, in oriental fashion, to ' a richly wrought vase of 
silver, filled with jacinths and emeralds.' Historta de los Arabes de 
Espana, torn. m. p. 147. Among the ballads relating to the Moorish 
wars, two of the most beautiful are the ' Lament over Alhama,' indif- 
ferently translated by Byron, and that beginning with ' En la ciudad 
de Grenada,' rendered by Lockhart with his usual freedom and vivacity. 
Hita, i. 464 ; and Depptng, 240. 

f The persecutions in the Netherlands, as recorded by a respecta- 
ble English historian, are familiar to every one. The original docu- 
ments, lately compiled and published by Llorente, secretary of the 
Inquisition, show, that no less than 341,000 persons have suffered 
capital or other punishment in Spain, by order of this terrible tribunal. 
Hist, de V Inquisition d'Espagne, torn. iv. p. 271. 
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deface the bright page of their military renown.* The Cid 
himself, whose authentic history may vindicate the hyperbole of 
romance, was the beau ideal of chivalry. f 

The peculiarities of early Scottish poetry may also be refer- 
red, in a great degree, to the political relations of the nation, 
which for many centuries was distracted by all the rancorous 
dissensions incident to the ill balanced fabric of feudal govern- 
ment. The frequent and long regencies, always unfavorable to 
civil concord, multiplied the sources of jealousy, and armed with 
new powers the factious aristocracy. In the absence of legiti- 
mate authority, each baron sought to fortify himself by the in- 
creased number of his retainers, who, in their turn, willingly 
attached themselves to the fortunes of a chief, who secured to 
them plunder and protection. Hence a system of clanship was 
organized, more perfect and more durable than has existed in 
any other country, and which is not entirely effaced at the present 
day. To the nobles, who garrisoned the marches, still greater 
military powers were necessarily delegated for purposes of state 
defence ; and the names of Home, Douglas, and Buccleuch, 
make a far more frequent and important figure in national his- 
tory, than that of the reigning sovereign. Hence private feuds 
were inflamed and vindicated by national antipathies, and a 
pretext of patriotism was never wanting to justify perpetual 
hostility. Hence the scene of the old ballads was laid chiefly 
on the borders, and hence the minstrels of the ' North Countrie ' 
obtained such preeminence over their musical brethren. 

* Sufficient evidence of this may be found in works of imagination, 
as well as the histories of the period. The plays of Lope de Vega, for 
instance, are filled with all manner of perfidy and assassination, which 
take place as a matter of course, and without the least compunction. 
In the same spirit, the barbarous excesses of his countrymen in South 
America, are detailed by Ercilla in his historical Epic, La Araucana. 
The flimsy pretext of conscience, for which these crimes are perpe- 
trated, cannot veil their enormity from any but the eyes of the of- 
fender. 

f The veracity of the traditionary history of the Cid, indeed his 
existence, discussed and denied by Masdeu, in his HisUrria Critica de 
Espana, has been satisfactorily established by the learned Mailer ; and 
the conclusions of the latter writer are recently confirmed by Conde's 
posthumous publication of translated Arabian manuscripts of great 
antiquity ; where the Cid is repeatedly mentioned, as the Chief known 
by the name of the Warrior, el Campeador ; ' the Cid whom Alia curse ; * 
' the tyrant Cid ; ' 'the accursed Cid,' &c. See Historia de los Arabes 
de Espana, n. 82. 
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The odious passion of revenge, which seems adapted by na- 
ture to the ardent temperaments of the south, but which, even 
there, has been mitigated by the spirit of Christianity, glowed 
with fierce heat in the bosoms of those northern savages. An 
offence to the meanest individual was espoused by his whole 
clan, and was expiated not by the blood of the offender only, 
but by that of his whole kindred. The sack of a peaceful castle, 
and the slaughter of its sleeping inhabitants, seem to have been 
as familiar occurrences to these Border heroes, as the lifting of a 
drove of cattle, and attended with as little compunction. The 
following pious invocation, uttered on the eve of an approaching 
foray, may show the acuteness of their moral sensibility. 

He that ordained us to be born 
Send us mair meat for the morn, 
Come by right or come by wrang, 
Christ, let us not fast owre lang, 
But blithely spend what 's gaily got, — 
Ride, Rowland, hough 's i' the pot. 

When superstition usurps the place of religion, there will be 
little morality among the people. The only law they knew, 
was the command of their chief; and the only one he admitted, 
was his sword. ' By what right,' said a Scottish prince to a 
marauding Douglas, ' do you hold these lands ? ' ' By that of 
my sword,' he answered. 

From these causes the early Scottish poetry is deeply tinged 
with a gloomy ferocity, and abounds in details of cool, deliberate 
cruelty. It is true, that this is frequently set off, as in the fine 
old ballads of Chevy Chase and Auld Maitland, by such deeds 
of rude but heroic gallantry, as, in the words of Sydney, ' stir 
the soul like the sound of a trumpet.' But, on the whole, al- 
though the scene of the oldest ballads is pitched as late as the 
fourteenth century, the manners they exhibit are not much su- 
perior, in point of refinement and humanity, to those of our own 
North American savages.* 

From wanton or vindictive cruelty, especially when exercised 
on the defenceless or the innocent, the cultivated mind naturally 
shrinks with horror and disgust. But it was long ere the stern 
hearts of our English ancestors yielded to the soft impulses of 

* For proof of this assertion, see ' Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der,' and in particular the ballads of ' Jellon Grame,' ' Young Benjie,' 
' Lord William,' ' Duel of Wharton and Stuart,' 'Death of Feather 
stonehaugh,' ' Douglas Tragedy,' &c. 

vol. xxiii. — no. 52. 17 
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mercy and benevolence. The reigns of the Norman dynasty 
are written in characters of fire and blood. As late as the 
conclusion of the fourteenth century, we find the Black Prince, 
the ' flower of English knighthood,' as Froissart styles him, 
superintending the butchery of three thousand unresisting cap- 
tives, men, women, and children, who vainly clung to him for 
mercy. The general usage of surrendering as hostages their 
wives and children, whose members were mutilated, or lives 
sacrificed on the least infraction of their engagements, is a still 
better evidence of the universal barbarism of the so much 
lauded age of chivalry. 

Another trait in the old Scotch poetry, and of a very opposite 
nature from that we have been describing, is its occasional sen- 
sibility ; touches of genuine pathos are found scattered among 
the cold, appalling passions of the age, like the flowers which, 
in Switzerland, are said to bloom alongside the avalanche. No 
state of society is so rude as to extinguish the spark of natural 
affection; tenderness for our own offspring, is but a more 
enlarged selfishness, perfecdy compatible with the utmost fe- 
rocity towards others. Hence scenes of parental and filial 
attachment are to be met with in these poems, which cannot be 
read without emotion. The passion of love appears to have 
been a favorite study with the ancient English writers ; and by 
none, in any language we have read, is it managed with so much 
art and feeling as by the dramatic writers of Queen Elizabeth's 
day. The Scottish minstrels, with less art, seem to be entitled 
to the praise of possessing an equal share of tenderness. In 
the Spanish ballad, love glows with the fierce ardor of a tropical 
sun. The amorous serenader celebrates the beauties of his 
Zayda (the name, which, from its frequency, would seem to be 
a general title for a Spanish mistress) in all the florid hyperbole 
of oriental gallantry, or, as a diappointed lover, wanders along the 
banks of the Guadalete, imprecating curses on her head, and 
vengeance on his devoted rival. The calm dejection and ten- 
der melancholy, which are diffused over the Scottish lovesongs, 
are far more affecting than all this turbulence of passion. The 
sensibility which, even in a rude age, seems to have character- 
ized the Scottish female, was doubtless nourished by the solemn 
complexion of the scenery by which she was surrounded, by 
the sympathies continually awakened for her lover in his career 
of peril and adventure, and by the facilities afforded her for 
brooding over her misfortunes in the silence of rural solitude. 
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To similar physical causes may be principally referred those 
superstitions, which are so liberally diffused over the poetry of 
Scotland down to the present day. The tendency of wild, soli- 
tary districts, darkened with mountains and extensive forests, to 
raise in the mind ideas of solemn, preternatural awe, has been 
noticed from the earliest ages. ' Where is a lofty and deeply 
shaded grove,' writes Seneca in one of his epistles, ' filled with 
venerable trees, whose interlacing boughs shut out the face of 
heaven, the grandeur of the wood, the silence of the place, the 
shade so dense and uniform, infuse into the breast the notion 
of a divinity;' and thus the speculative fancy of the ancients, 
always ready to supply the apparent void of nature, garrisoned 
each grove, fountain, or grotto, with some local and tutelary 
genius. These sylvan deities, clothed with corporeal figures, 
and endowed with mortal appetites, were brought near to the 
level of humanity. But the Christian revelation, which assures 
us of another world, is the ' evidence of things unseen ; ' and 
while it dissipates the gross and sensible creations of classic 
mythology, raises our conceptions to the spiritual and the infi- 
nite. In our eager thirst for communication with the world of 
spirits, we naturally imagine it can only be through the medium 
of spirits like themselves ; and in the vulgar creed, these appa- 
ritions never come from the abodes of the blessed, but from the 
tomb, where they are supposed to await the period of a final 
and universal resurrection, and whence they are allowed to 
' revisit the glimpses of the moon,' for penance or some other 
inscrutable purpose. Hence the gloomy, undefined character 
of the modern apparition, is much more appalling than the sen- 
sual and social personifications of antiquity. 

The natural phenomena of a wild uncultivated country, greatly 
conspire to promote the illusions of the fancy. The power of 
clouds to reflect, to distort, and to magnify objects, is well 
known ; and on this principle, many of the preternatural ap- 
pearances in the German mountains and the Scottish Highlands, 
whose lofty summits and unreclaimed valleys are shrouded in 
clouds and exhalations, have been ingeniously and philosophi- 
cally explained. The solitary peasant, as the shades of evening 
close around him, witnesses with dismay the gathering phantoms, 
and hurrying home, retails his adventures with due amplification. 
What is easily believed is easily seen, and the marvellous inci- 
dent is soon placed beyond dispute by a multitude of testimo- 
nies. The appetite, once excited, is keen in detecting other 
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visions and prognostics, which as speedily circulate through the 
channels of rustic tradition, until in time each glen and solitary 
heath has its unearthly visitants, each family its omen or boding 
spectre ; and superstition, systematized into a science, is ex- 
pounded by indoctrinated wizards and gifted seers. 

In addition to these fancies, common, though in a less degree, 
to other nations, the inhabitants of the North have inherited a. 
more material mythology, which has survived die elegant fic- 
tions of Greece and Rome, either because it was not deemed 
of sufficient importance to provoke the arm of the church, or 
because it was too nearly accommodated to the moral constitu- 
tion of the people to be thus easily eradicated. The character 
of a mythology is always intimately connected with that of the 
scenery and climate in which it is invented. Thus the graceful 
Nymphs and Naiads of Greece ; the Peris of Persia, who are 
said to live in the colors of the rainbow, and exist on the odors 
of flowers ; the Fairies of England, who in airy circles ' dance 
their ringlets to the whistling wind,' have the frail gossamer 
forms and delicate functions congenial with the beautiful coun- 
tries which they inhabit ; while die Elves, Bogles, Brownies, 
Kelpies, &c. which seem to have legitimately descended, in 
ancient Highland verse, from the Scandinavian Dvergar, Nisser, 
&c. are of a stunted and malignant aspect, and are celebrated 
for nothing better than maiming catde, bewildering the benighted 
traveller, and conjuring out the souls of newborn infants. With- 
in the memory of the present generation, very well authenticated 
anecdotes of these ghostly kidnappers have been circulated and 
greedily credited in the Scottish Highlands. But die sunshine 
of civilization is rapidly dispelling die lingering mists of supersti- 
tion. The spirits of darkness love not the cheerful haunts of men ; 
and the bustling activity of an increasing, industrious population, 
allows brief space for the fears or inventions of fancy. 

The fierce aspect of the Scottish ballad was mitigated under 
the general tranquillity, which followed the accession of James 
to the united crowns of England and Scotland ; and the North- 
ern muse might have caught some of the inspiration, which fired 
her southern sister at this remarkable epoch, had not the fatal 
prejudices of her sovereign in favor of an English or even a 
Latin idiom, diverted his ancient subjects from the cultivation of 
their own. As it was, Drummond of Hawthornden, whose me- 
lodious and melancholy strains, however, are to be enrolled 
among English verse, is the most eminent name, which adorns 
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the scanty annals of this reign. The civil and religious broils, 
which, by the sharp concussion they gave to the English intel- 
lect during the remainder of this unhappy century, seem to 
have forced out every latent spark of genius, served only to re- 
press or exacerbate the less polished muse of the North. The 
austerity of the reformers chilled the sweet flow of social song, 
and the only verse in vogue was a kind of rude satire, some- 
times pointed at the licentiousness of the Roman clergy, and 
sometimes at the formal affectation of the Puritans, but which, 
from the coarseness of the execution, and the transitory interest 
of its topics, has for the most part been consigned to a decent 
oblivion. 

The Revolution, in 1688, and the subsequent union of the 
two kingdoms by the permanent assurance they gave of civil 
and religious liberty, and lastly, the establishment of parochial 
schools about the same period, by that wide diffusion of intelli- 
gence among the lower orders, which has elevated them above 
every other European peasantry, had a most sensible influence 
on the moral and intellectual progress of the nation. Improve- 
ments in art and agriculture were introduced ; the circle of 
ideas was expanded, and the feelings liberalized by a free com- 
munication with their southern neighbours ; and religion, resign- 
ing much of her austerity, lent a prudent sanction to the hilarity 
of social intercourse. Popular poetiy naturally reflects the 
habits and prevailing sentiments of a nation. The ancient notes 
of the border trumpet were exchanged for the cheerful sounds 
of rustic revelry ; and the sensibility, which used to be exhausted 
on subjects of acute but painful interest, now celebrated the 
temperate pleasures of domestic happiness, and rational, though 
romantic love. 

The rustic glee, which had put such mettle into the compo- 
sitions of James the First and Fifth, those royal poets of the 
commonalty, as they have been aptly styled, was again renewed ; 
ancient songs, purified from their original vices of sentiment or 
diction, were revived ; new ones were accommodated to ancient 
melodies ; and a revolution was gradually effected in Scottish 
verse, which experienced little variation during the remainder 
of the eighteenth century. The existence of a national music 
is essential to the entire success of lyrical poetry. It may be 
said, indeed, to give wings to song, which, in spite of its imper- 
fections, is thus borne along, from one extremity of the nation 
to the other, with a rapidity denied to many a nobler compo- 
sition. 
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Thus allied, verse not only represents the present, but the 
past ; and, while it invites us to repose or to honorable action, 
its tones speak of joys which are gone, or wake in us the recol- 
lections of ancient glory. 

It is impossible to trace the authors of a large portion of the 
popular lyrics of Scotland, which, like its native wild flowers, 
seem to have sprung up spontaneously in the most sequestered 
solitudes of the country. Many of these poets, even, who are 
familiar in the mouths of their own countrymen, are better known 
south of the Tweed by the compositions, which, under the title 
of ' Scottish Melodies,' are diligently thrummed by every Miss 
in her teens, than by their names ; while some few others, as 
Ramsay, Ferguson, ike. whose independent tomes maintain 
higher reputation, are better known by their names than their 
compositions, which, much applauded, are, we suspect, but little 
read. 

The union of Scotland with England was unpropitious to the 
language of the former country ; at least, it prevented it from 
attaining a classical perfection, which some perhaps may not re- 
gret, as being in its present state a better vehicle for the popular 
poetry, which is so consonant with the genius of the nation. 
Under Edward the First, the two nations spoke the same lan- 
guage, and the formidable epics of Barbour and Blind Harry, 
his contemporaries, are cited by Warton, as superior models of 
English versification. After the lapse of five centuries, the 
Scottish idiom retains a much greater affinity with the original 
stock than does the English ; but the universal habit with the 
Scotch of employing the latter in works of taste or science, and 
of relinquishing their own idiom to the more humble uses of the 
people, has degraded it to the unmerited condition of a provin- 
cial dialect. Few persons care to bestow much time in decy- 
phering a vocabulary, which conceals no other treasures than 
those of popular fancy and tradition. 

A genius like Burns, indeed, may do, and doubtless has 
done much, to diffuse a knowledge and a relish for his native 
idiom. His character as a poet has been too often canvass- 
ed by writers and biographers to require our panegyric. We 
define it, perhaps, as concisely as may be, by saying, that it 
consisted of an acute sensibility, regulated by uncommon in- 
tellectual vigor. Hence, his frequent visions of rustic love and 
courtship never sink into mawkish sentimentality; his quiet 
pictures of domestic life are without insipidity ; and his mirth is 
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not the unmeaning ebullition of animal spirits, but is pointed with 
the reflection of a keen observer of human nature. This latter 
talent, less applauded in him than some others, is in our opinion 
his most eminent. Without the grace of La Fontaine, or the 
broad buffoonery of Berni, he displays the same facility of illu- 
minating the meanest topics, seasons his humor with as shrewd 
a moral, and surpasses both in a generous sensibility, which 
gives an air of truth and cordiality to all his sentiments. Lyrical 
poetry admits of less variety than any other species, and Burns, 
from this circumstance, as well as from the flexibility of his 
talents, may be considered as the representative of his whole 
nation. Indeed his universal genius seems to have concentrated 
within itself the rays, which were scattersd among his prede- 
cessors; the simple tenderness of Crawford, the fidelity of 
Ramsay, and careless humor of Ferguson. The Doric dialect 
of his country was an instrument peculiarly fitted for the ex- 
pression of his manly and unsophisticated sentiments. But no 
one is more indebted to the national music than Burns ; em- 
balmed in the sacred melody, his songs are familiar to us from 
childhood, and, as we read them, the silver sounds with which 
they have been united, seem to linger in our memory, height- 
ening and prolonging the emotions which the sentiments have 
excited. 

Mr Cunningham, to whom it is high time we should turn, in 
some prefatory reflections on the condition of Scottish poetry, 
laments exceedingly the improvements in agriculture and me- 
chanics, the multiplication of pursuits, the wider expansion of 
knowledge, which have taken place among the peasantry of 
Scodand, during the present century. 

' Change of condition, increase of knowledge,' says he, ' the 
calling in of machinery to the aid of human labor, and the ships, 
which whiten the ocean with their passing and repassing sails, 
wafting luxuries to our backs and our tables, are all matters of 
delight to the historian or the politician ; but of sorrow to the 
poet, who delights in the primitive glory of a people, and con- 
templates with pain all changes, which lessen the original vigor 
of character, and refine mankind till they become too sensitive 
for enjoyment. Man has now to labor harder and longer ; to 
shape out new ways to riches, and even bread, and feel the sor- 
rows of the primeval curse, a hot and sweaty brow, more fre- 
quently and more severely than his ancestors ; all this is uncon- 
genial to the creation of song, where many of our finest songs- 
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have been created ; and to its enjoyment, where it was long and 
fondly enjoyed, among the peasantry of Scotland.' Preface. 

These circumstances certainly will be matter of delight to the 
historian and politician, and we doubt if they aflord any reasonable 
cause of lamentation to the poet. An age of rudeness and igno- 
rance is not the most propitious to a flourishing condition of the 
art, which indulges quite as much in visions of the past as the 
present, in recollections as in existing occupations ; and this is 
not only true of civilized, but of ruder ages ; the forgotten bards 
of the Niebelungen and the Heldenbuch, of the romances of 
Arthur and of Charlemagne, looked back through the vista of 
seven hundred years for their subjects ; and the earliest of the 
Border minstrelsy celebrates the antique feuds of a preceding 
century. On the other hand, a wider acquaintance with specula- 
tive and active concerns may be thought to open a bolder range 
of ideas and illustrations to the poet. Examples of this may 
be discerned among the Scottish poets of the present age ; and 
if the most eminent, as Scott, Campbell, Joanna Baillie, &c. 
have deserted their natural dialect, and the humble themes of 
popular interest, for others better suited to their aspiring genius, 
and for a language which could diffuse and perpetuate their 
compositions, it can hardly be matter for serious reproach even 
with their own countrymen. But this is not true of Scott, who 
has always condescended to illuminate the most rugged and 
meanest topics relating to his own nation, and who has revived 
in his ' Minstrelsy,' not merely the costume, but the spirit of the 
ancient Border muse of love and chivalry. 

In a similar tone of lamentation, Mr Cunningham deprecates 
the untimely decay of superstitition throughout the land. But the 
seeds of superstition are not thus easily eradicated ; its grosser 
illusions, indeed, may, as we have before said, be scattered by the 
increasing light of science ; but the principal difference between 
a rude and a civilized age, at least as regards poetical fiction, is, 
that the latter requires more skill and plausibility in working up 
the materiel than the former. The witches of Macbeth are drawn 
too broadly to impose on the modern spectator, as they probably 
did on the credulous age of Queen Bess ; but the apparition in 
Job, or the Bodach Glas in Waverley is shadowed with a dim 
and mysterious portraiture, that inspires a solemn interest quite 
sufficient for the purposes of poetry. The philosophic mind 
may smile with contempt at popular fancies, convinced that the 
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general experience of mankind contradicts the existence of 
apparitions ; that the narratives of them are vague and ill au J 
thenticated ; that they never or rarely appeal to more than one 
sense, and that the most open to illusion ; that they appear only 
in moments of excitement, and in seasons of solitude and ob- 
scurity ; that they come for no explicable purpose, and effect 
no perceptible result ; and that, therefore, they may in every 
case be safely imputed to a diseased or a deluded imagination. 
But if, in the midst of these solemn musings, our philosopher's 
candle should chance to go out, it is not quite certain, that he 
would continue to pursue them with the same stoical serenity. 
In short, no man is quite so much a hero in the dark as in broad 
daylight, in solitude as in society, in the gloom of the church 1 - 
yard as in the blaze of the drawing room. The season and the 
place may be such as to oppress the stoutest heart with a mys- 
terious awe, which, if not fear, is near akin to it. We read of 
adventurous travellers, who, through a sleepless night, have 
defied the perilous nonentities of a haunted chamber, and the 
very interest we take in their exploits proves, that the supersti- 
tious principle is not wholly extinguished in our own bosoms. So, 
indeed, do the mysterious inventions of Mrs Radcliffe and her 
ghostly school ; of our own Brown, in a most especial manner ; 
and Scott, ever anxious to exhibit the speculative as well as 
practical character of his countrymen, has more than once 
appealed to the same general principle. Doubtless, few in this 
enlightened age are disposed boldly to admit the existence of 
these spiritual phenomena ; but fewer still there are, who have 
not enough of superstitious feeling lurking in their bosoms for 
all the purposes of poetical interest. 

Mr Cunningham's work consists of four volumes of lyrics, in 
a descending series from the days of Queen Mary to our own. 
The more ancient, after the fashion of Burns and Ramsay, he 
has varnished over with a coloring of diction, that gives greater 
lustre to their faded beauties, occasionally restoring a mutilated 
member, which time and oblivion had devoured. Our author's 
prose, consisting of a copious preface and critical notices, is 
both florid and pedantic ; it continually aspires to the vicious 
affectation of poetry, and explains the most common sentiments 
by a host of illustrations and images, thus perpetually reminding 
us of the children's play of ' What is it like ? ' As a poet, his 
fame has long been established ; and the few original pieces, 
which he has introduced into the present collection, have the 

vol. xxni. — no. 52; IB 
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ease and natural vivacity conspicuous in his former compositions. 
We will quote one or two, which we presume are the least fa- 
miliar to our readers. 

A wet sheet and a flowing sea, 

A wind that follows fast 
And fills the white and rustling sail, 

And bends the gallant mast ! 
And bends the gallant mast, my boys, 

While, like the eagle, free, 
Away the good ship flies, and leaves 

Old England on the lea. 
O for a soft and gentle wind ! 

I heard a fair one cry ; 
But give to me the swelling breeze, 

And white waves heaving high ; 
And white waves heaving high, my lads, 

The good ship tight and free ; 
The world of waters is our home, 

And merry men are we. 
There 's tempest in yon horned moon, 

And lightning in yon cloud ; 
And hark the music, mariners ! 

The wind is wakening loud. 
The wind is wakening loud, my boys, 

The lightning flashes free ; 
The hollow oak our palace is, 

Our heritage the sea. 

Vol. iv. p. 208. 

This spirited water piece, worthy of Campbell, is one evi- 
dence, among others, of the tendency of the present improved 
condition of the Scottish peasantry to expand the beaten circle 
of poetical topics and illustrations. The following is as pretty 
a piece of fairy gossamer as has been spun out of this sceptical 
age. 

SONG OF THE ELFIN MILLER. 

Full merily rings the millstone round, 

Full merrily rings the wheel, 
Full merrily gushes out the grist ; 

Come taste my fragrant meal. 
As sends the lift its snowy drift, 

So the meal comes in a shower ; 
Work, fairies, fast, — for time flies past ; 

I borrow'd the mill an hour. 
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The miller he 's a worldly man, 

And maun have double fee ; 
So draw the sluice of the churl's dam, 

And let the stream come free. 
Shout, fairies, shout ! see, gushing out, 

The meal comes like a river ; 
The top of the grain on hill and plain 

Is ours, and shall be ever. 
One elf goes chasing the wild bat's wing, 

And one the white owl's horn, 
One hunts the fox for the white o' his tail, 

And we winna have him till morn ; 
One idle fay, with the glow-worm's ray, 

Runs glimmering 'mang the mosses, 
Another goes tramp wi' the will-o-wisp's lamp, 

To light a lad to the lasses. 
O haste, my brown elf, bring me corn 

From bonnie Blackwood plains ; 
Go, gentle fairy, bring me grain 

From green Dalgonar mains ; 
But, pride of a' at Closeburn ha', 

Fair is the corn and fatter ; 
Taste, fairies, taste, a gallanter grist 

Has never been wet with water. 
Hilloah ! my hopper is heaped high ; 

Hark ! to the well hung wheels, 
They sing for joy ; — the dusty roof, 

It clatters and it reels. 
Haste, elves, and turn yon mountain burn — 

Bring streams that shine like siller ; 
The dam is down, the moon sinks soon, 

And I maun grind my meller. 
Ha ! bravely done, my wanton elves, 

That is a foaming stream ; 
See how the dust from the mill-ee flies, 

And chokes the cold moon-beam. 
Haste, fairies, fleet come baptized feet, 

Come sack and sweep up clean, 
And meet me soon, ere sinks the moon, 
And thou maun speak of me. 

Vol. iv. p. 327. 

The last we can afford is a sweet amorous effusion in the 
best style of the romantic muse of the Lowlands. It has before 
found a place in the ' Nithsdale and Galloway ' collection. 
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Thou hast vow'd by thy faith, my Jeajrie, 

By that pretty white hand of thine, 
And by all the lowing stars in heaven, 

That thou would aye be mine ; 
And I have sworn by my faith, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart of thine, 
By all the stars sown thick o'er heaven, 

That thou shalt aye be mine. 

Foul fa' the hands wad loose sic bands, 

And the heart would part sic love ; 
But there 's nae hand can loose the band, 

But the finger of him above. 
Though the wee wee cot maun be my bield, 

And my clothing e'er sae mean, 
I should lap me up rich in the faulds of love 

Heaven's armfu' of my Jean. 

Thy white arm wad be a pillow to me, 

Far softer than the down ; 
And love \vad winnow o'er us his kind, kind wings, 

And sweetly we 'd sleep and soun'. 
Come here to me, thou lass whom I love, 

Come here and kneel wi' me, 
The morning is full of the presence of God, 

And I cannot pray but thee. 

The wind is sweet amang the new flowers, 

The wee birds sing saft on the tree, 
Our goodman sits in the bonnie sunshine, 

And a blithe ojd bodie is he ; 
The Beuk maun be ta'en when he comes hame, 

Wi' the holie psalmodie, 
And I will speak of thee when I pray, 
In thy green vale, Dalveen. 

Vol. iv. p. 308. 

Our readers may think we have been detained too long by 
so humble a theme as old songs and ballads ; yet a wise man 
has said, ' Give me the making of the ballads, and I care not 
who makes the laws of a nation.' Indeed, they will not be 
lightly regarded by those who consider their influence on the 
character of a simple, susceptible people, particularly in a rude 
age, when they constitute the authentic records of national his- 
tory. Thus the wandering minstrel kindles in his unlettered au- 
dience, a generous emulation of the deeds of their ancestors ; 
and while he sings the bloody feuds of the Zegris and Abencer- 
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rages, the Percy and the Douglas, artfully fans the flame of 
an expiring hostility. Under these animating influences, the 
ancient Spaniard and the Border warrior displayed that stern 
military enthusiasm, which distinguished them above every other- 
peasantry in Europe. Nor is this influence altogether extin- 
guished in a polite age, when the narrow attachments of feudal 
servitude are ripened into a more expanded patriotism; the 
generous principle is nourished and invigorated in the patriot 
by the simple strains, which recount the honorable toils, the 
homebred joys, the pastoral adventures, the romantic scenery, 
which have endeared to him the land of his fathers. There is 
no moral cause, which operates more strongly in infusing a love 
of country into the mass of the people, than the union of a 
national music with popular poetry. 

But these productions have an additional value in the eyes of 
the antiquarian to what is derived from their moral or political 
influence ; as the repertory of the motley traditions and super- 
stitions, that have descended for ages through the various races 
of the North. The researches of modem scholars have dis- 
covered a surprising affinity between the ancient Scottish ballad 
and the Teutonic, Scandinavian, and even Calmuck romance. 
Some of the most eminent of the old Border legends are almost 
literal versions of those which inflamed the martial ardor of our 
Danish ancestors.* A fainter relationship had before been de- 
tected between them, and Southern and Oriental fable. Thus 
in a barbarous age, when the nearest provinces of Europe had 
but a distant intercourse with each other, the electric spark of 
fancy seems to have run around the circle of the remotest regions, 
animating them with the same wild and original creations. 

Even the lore of the nursery may sometimes ascend to as 
high an antiquity. The celebrated Whittington and his Cat 
can display a Teutonic pedigree of more than eight centuries ; 
' Jack, commonly called the Giant Killer, and Thomas Thumb,' 
says an antiquarian writer, ' landed in England from the very 
same keels and war ships, which conveyed Hengist, and Horsa, 
and Ebba the Saxon ; ' and the nursery maid, who chants the 
friendly monition to the ' Lady bird,' or narrates the ' fee-faw- 
fum ' adventure of the carnivorous giant, little thinks she has 
purloined the stores of Teutonic song and Scandinavian my~ 

* Such are the 'The Childe of Elle,' 'Catharine and Janfarje," 
' Cospatric,' ' Willie's Lady,' &c. 
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thology.* The ingenious author, who, under the name of 
Doblado, has thrown great light on the character and condition 
of modern Spain, has devoted a chapter to tracing out the 
genealogies of the games and popular pastimes of his country. 
Something of the same kind might be attempted in the untrodden 
walks of nursery literature. Ignorance and youth are satisfied 
at no great cost of invention. The legend of one generation an- 
swers, with little variation, for the next ; and, within the precincts 
of the nursery, obtains that imperishable existence, which has 
been the vain boast of many a loftier lyric. That the Mythology 
of one age should be abandoned to the ' Juvenile Cabinet ' of 
another, is indeed curious. Thus the doctrines most venerated 
by man in the infancy of society, become the sport of infants 
in an age of civilization ; furnishing a pleasing example of the 
progress of the human intellect, and a plausible coloring for the 
dream of perfectibility. 



Aet. VIII. — ANAAEKTA 'EAAHNIKA MEIZONA, sive Collec- 
tanea Grceca Majora, ad Usum Academicce Juventutis ac- 
commodata ; cum Notis Philologicis, quas partim collegit, 
partim scripsit Andreas Dalzel, A.M. fyc. Editio quarta 
Americana, ex Auctoribus correcta, pr'wribus emendatior, 
cum Notis aliquot interjectis. Cantabrigiae, Mass. Sumtibus 
Cummings, Hilliard, et Soc. 1824. 2 vol. 8vo. [Stereo- 
typed.] 

We have long been intending to take notice of this American 
edition of an approved class book, not so much in the belief, 
that any commendations of ours will give it an additional pass- 
port to public favor, as for the sake of expressing our unfeigned 
respect for its learned and accurate editor. Professor Popkin, 
than whom America has never produced a scholar more pro- 

* ' Lady bird, Lady bird, fly away home, 

Your house is on fire, your children will roam.' 
This fragment of a respectable little poem has soothed the slumbers 
of the German infant for many ages. The Giant, who so cunningly 
scented the ' blood of an Englishman,' is the counterpart of the per- 
sonage recorded in the collection of Icelandic mythology, made by 
Snorro in the thirteenth century. Edda, Fable 23. 



